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EDITORIAL 


WE MAY BE FORGIVEN for regarding library internships as almost exclusively 
an Anglo-American phenomenon, unrelated to any formal course of 
study though providing valuable opportunity for experience and a 
stimulating change of viewpoint. 

A recent addition* to the series of Occasional Papers of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School has re-examined the possibilities of internship 
as the climax to a period of study at library school, itself to be the basis 
of the thesis required for a degree. A required period as intern in an 
approval library is seen as a more effective bridge between theory and 
practice than the “ practical work ”, “ individual problem assignments ” 
and “surveys” which more commonly find a place in the curricula of 
library schools both in the United States and in this country. The primary 
purpose would be to give the student “an opportunity to know—as only 
a professional employee can know—a first rate library and staff and 
to see there not only procedures and techniques, administration and ser- 
vice, but also problems, possibilities, and the relation of the library te its 
public and to society”. For this to be done effectively considerable 
demands must be made upon the librarian and his staff, since the period 
of internship is seen as in every way an extension of the veriod of formal 
training—‘‘a definite orientation program should be planned for the 
intern and carried out”. 

It is scarcely to be expected that such a requirement could be grafted 
on to our own scheme of professional training. Yet we must acknowledge 
the value to be derived from “service in a first rate library”, which can 
give to the young librarian a greater awareness of the objectives and 
possibilities of library service than he can derive even from his period 
at library school. The experience of having been a part of a vitally 
efficient library service is one which could well colour his whole approach 
to librarianship in the possibly less stimulating atmosphere of his subse- 
quent appointments. 

More practicable, perhaps, would be the recognition of a group of 
“teaching libraries’, analogous to the teaching hospitals of the nursing 
and medical professions, in one of which a librarian would be required 
to serve for a certain minimum pericd before certification. But such a 
project seems foredoomed fer financial reasons: we should probably not 
favour the idea of “librarians’ homes” cn the analogy of nurses’ homes, 
and without those elusive government grants the only reward to the 
teaching library would be the satisfaction its staff might derive from 
playing “an important rdle in the improvement of library personnel”. 
(The paper quoted above refers to the incentive of adding to the staff 
“the services of a library school student at about half the salary of a 
library school graduate”, but a correspondent in this issue rightly warns 


*Number 37, January, 1954. Library interuships; history, purpose and a proposal, 
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against the danger that trainees may be used as “cheap labour of a 
superior sort”). 

What then remains? The enlightened self-interest, we suggest, of 
would-be librarians, Although not subscribing to the view that a larg 
system is necessarily a good system, yet we believe, to use the word 
of a well-known boxing commentator, that a good big’un is better than ; 
good little’un, from the point of view of the young assistant seeking 
familiarity with books and variety of service. The advantages to be 
gained from a period of service in one of the major library systems 
are, we believe, self-evident. The opportunities arise from tim to time. 
A constant and not too rapid flow of the keenest of young assistants 
through these systems must have a beneficial effect both on those 
systems and on the others which they will later serve. 


TROUBLE IN THE LIBRARY 


By P. D. POCKLINGTON, Chief Assistant, Chelmsford Public Library. 


IT IS OFTEN a Cause of some amazement to me that very little, if any, 
training is given to young assistants in the art of handling readers 
generally, and, in particular, those who go out of their way to be 
unpleasant when annoyed. Those manuals of library practice which do 
recognise that trouble between staff and public may occasionally arise, 
simply recommend that a senior member of the staff should always be 
called upon to settle difficult matters. Whilst admitting the undesira- 
bility of junior assistants on the counter becoming involved in long and 
heated arguments with members of the public, it is nevertheless felt that 
the problem of the “difficult” reader cannot be brushed aside quite so 
simply. Regrettable though it may be, we all know that there- are 
occasions, particularly in small or branch libraries when, for reasons 
of sickness, holidays, dinner-hours, etc., there just isn’t a senior available 
to come to the rescue and the junior assistant must fight his own battles. 
For this reason it is felt that a few general observations on the methods 
of dealing with some of the commoner trouble-makers might not be out 
of place in the pages of this journal. 

The most frequent cause of friction between public library staffs and 
the reading public arises over the matter of fines for overdue books— 
Dagenham P.L. excepted! Assistants in libraries all over the country 
sooner or later take a leading part in a tense drama, usually along these 
lines :— 

ASSISTANT: Mr. Merryweather? There’s 2d. to pay, please, sir. 

Mr. M.: 2d. to pay? Oh, surely not! 

Ass.: I’m afraid so, sir. The book was due back by the 23rd; 
it’s the 26th to-day. 

Mr. M.: There must be some mistake. Here—let me see it. 

Sometimes, on seeing the date clearly stamped in the book and 
noting also that the assistant does not appear one whit perturbed by 
the reader’s attitude, he (the reader) grudgingly pays up and goes on his 
way—usually muttering a few veiled insults (“can’t understand that— 
something wrong somewhere,” etc.), which bounce off the skin of the 
hardened assistant. Occasionally, however, the reader determines to 
press on and resist the claim, questioning the validity of the date stamp 
and the honesty of the assistant with such statements as, “ You must 
have forgotten to stamp it. I know I’ve only had it a fortnight. I 
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always come in on a Friday.’ This is where the trouble really begins, 
and where so many assistants are at a complete loss. They know that 
they_are in the right but don’t know a formula for convincing the 
reader—tactfully, of course—that he is in the wrong. They go a dull 
scarlet, mutter that they are “ sorry, but there’s 2d. to pay,” and pray for 
the hasty arrival of Judgment Day or the return of the Deputy from 
lunch. And the evil-minded reader, seeing the assistant troubled and 
ill-at-ease, becomes more bullying and threatening, finally announcing, 
in a determined manner—*‘ I’m not paying—and that’s final.” 

The best way of dealing with this sort of trouble, as, indeed with 
most sorts of “reader” trouble, is, I feel sure, to have ready a useful 
“line of patter.” The old maxim that “he who hesitates is lost” is 
remarkably apposite in this particular instance. To be able to step into 
the fray with calm and reasoned argument will bolster up your own self- 
confidence in the right of your claim whilst showing the reader that he 
is Up against someone who knows what he or she is doing. 

Whatever particular line of argument you wish to pursue, two 
factors should always be borne in mind. Firstly, the fact that the 
reader is at fault should be glossed over or quietly ignored, whilst, 
secondly, stressing the impossibility of error on the part of the library. 
The argument put forth in support of the library's case will, naturally, 
depend to a large degree upon the method of charging used in the 
library concerned. Usually, it will be a matter of pointing out that 
the date stamped in the book is by no means the absolute proof that the 
book is overdue, the date stamp being merely a guide to indicate the 
position of the charge in the issue, whilst the combination of these two 
factors proves, beyond all shadow of doubt, that the book is overdue. 
And so on. It can also be pointed out that since the library is a public 
department handling public money, the system used has to be foolproof 
to satisfy the government auditors. 

The procedure to be adopted in the rare cases of readers who 
resist all argument and refuse to pay “come hell or high water” will 
depend upon the policy of the Chief and his Committee, and need not 
concern us now. If a policy of “peace at any price” is the order of the 
day, the assistant can yield gracefully, secure in the knowledge that he 
has done his best. In those libraries where “a strong hand” is taken with 
recalcitrant borrowers, the assistant can probably, at this stage, retain 
the reader’s ticket “pending investigation by the Chief Librarian.” 

Trouble of another sort frequently results in public libraries through 
the inability of readers to appreciate the true purpose of fining, and 
the following sort of situation arises :— 

READER: I want that book renewed, please. 

ASSISTANT: I’m sorry, madam, but I’m afraid it’s reserved. 

READER: But I haven't finished it. 

ASSISTANT: I’m very sorry, but you’ve had it for the full period of 
loan and several readers are waiting for it. I’m afraid I can’t renew it 
for you. 

READER: Well, never mind, then. Just let me have it back and 
I'll pay the fine when I’ve finished it. 

You see the point? The reader has quite missed the purpose of 
fining, which is to act as a deterrent to the keeping of books for lengthy 
periods, and thinks that she is merely paying for an extra privilege. 
The line to take in such cases is, I feel, to stress that it is a public 
library, that all readers are entitled to fair share in the books stocked, 
that she has had her turn and must now make way for other readers. 
It is a matter of civic responsibility and it would be morally wrong for 
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both reader and assistant to turn a blind eye to the expressed demands 
of another member of the community and renew the book. Of course 
a clause in the Rules and Regulations stating that books may be 
renewed “if not required by another reader,” is usual in most libraries, 
and will add official weight to the assistant’s case. 

Whilst on the subject of reserved books, there is the trouble which 
emanates from the reader who gets tired of waiting to hear that the book 
he has reserved is available for him. Frequently there is a very good 
reason for the delay (e.g., in great demand, being rebound) which the 
reader, when informed, will accept—he has no option, anyhow. But 
what of the book which has “vanished”? -Nine times out of ten this 
means that the book has been stolen and whilst few libraries care to 
advertise the fact that books are stolen in considerable numbers, to try 
and keep this distressing fact from the reader and to expect him to be 
quite happy when told that his book “cannot be traced,” with no explana- 
tion of how or why, is just asking for trouble. Quite apart from the 
fact that a public library user is entitled to a certain amount of con- 
sideration from his employees (for that is what we are), such a bald 
statement on its own may well lead the reader to think that the staff 
have only made a half-hearted search for the book and couldn’t really 
care less. And if ever the latter does apply, for heaven’s sake let's try to 
keep the fact from the public! A little tact can soon make the reader 
realise our difficulties and a regretful admission that you fear the worst, 
coupled with a confidential aside of the ‘“you-know-how-it-is-these- 
things-will-happen” nature, the whole rounded off with an assurance 
that if the book doesn’t shortly turn up a replacement will be obtained, 
usually sends the reader on his way, if not actually rejoicing, at least 
assured of the library’s good intentions. 

Only a very small percentage of public library users imagine that 


library staffs hog all the books in great demand and line their pockets 
with the fines, but that small number manage to cause many heart- 
quakings among junjor assistants. I hope that the above notes will 
prove of some assistance in dealing with an everyday problem which is 
likely to be with us for some time to come. 
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THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS, 1954 


Tutors’ COMMENTS, edited by O. S. TOMLINSON. 
Registration Group A—Classification and Cataloguing. 

Previous examination comments have been limited in their usefulness 
because the amount of space available has limited tutors to brief notes on a 
few selected questions only. As an experiment, the whole of this issue is 
devoted to the papers on classification and cataloguing, which seem to cause 
most trouble to students. Tutors have answered two questions each in their 
section, and have also contributed opinions on the practical paper, so these 
comments show the different kinds of approach which may be made to the 
examination. Tutors point out that questions can often be answered in 
widely differing ways with equal success in an examination, and that there is a 
danger that students will rely on stereotyped “ answers” which they are eager 
to produce at the slightest provocation, whether they fit the question under 
examination or not. Students will draw the moral from this and remember 
that personal experience and comment are important. 

These “answers” then are but the opinions of individuals, all of whom 
are qualified and experienced tutors. We are indebted to the following for their 
help and advice:— 

Classification—-Miss E. K. Hodson, Messrs, C. A. Elliott, B. Hunnisett, 
W. H. C. Lockwood and A. J. Walford. 

Cataloguing.—Messrs. E. F. Browning, W. C. Pugsley, H. A. Sharp, 
E. L, J. Smith and H. A, Whatley. 

The practical examples submitted by these tutors have been painstakingly 
and skillfully collated and co-ordinated by Mr. J. Mills, who has added some 
useful comments. 

” * * * 

It is perhaps appropriate here to draw attention to a further explanation 
that has been given on the decision of the Moderating Committee that candi- 
dates in Registration A(iii) ‘“ will be expected to classify as specifically as the 
schedules and tables of the scheme used will allow”. In the July, 1954, issue 
of the L.A. Record, the Chairman of the Education Committee, replying to a 
letter from Mr. W. Howard Phillips, states that this does not necessarily mean 
the production of what have become known as “ B.N.B. numbers”. He says: 

“The examiners expect candidates to produce the specific subject number 
of a book according to the instructions contained in the schedules (which may 
involve the process of number building). In cases where geographical limitation 
of a subject is important, it would be expected that a geographical number be 
added to the subject number, after the geographical symbol 09 if necessary; 
and when appropriate, the common form division numbers should be used. 
But provided the candidate produces the correct specific subject number, any 
deduction of marks for omission of form numbers from the supplementary 
tables is negligible, and would hardly affect the chances of success. 


A(i) CLASSIFICATION 


Q.1. (The features vf an efficient economic notation”; these features, 
and economic notation). therefore, should govern the choice of 

On the surface this is a textbook examples. A letter-based notation is 
question requiring a statement of the the obvious choice, and Bliss or L, of 
criteria of a notation and their appli- CC. will be the best for this purpose. 
cation to a chosen scheme, but the Be quite practical in your reasons, 
wording indicates more clearly the bearing in mind the purpose of the 
examiner’s requirements. classification scheme, e.g., for public 

Stress is laid upon “an efficient and library use, short notation is necessary 
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for lettering on spines, shelving pur- 
poses, etc. In a special library such 
considerations are not so urgent: a 
longer notation is not a_ handicap 
when filing extracts. 

In setting out the answer, first tabu- 
late the features required. ihe main 
part of the answer will be the discus- 
sion of either Bliss or L. of C. show- 
ing how best use is made of the 
notation. Bliss shows this in the 
allocation of digits to subjects (e.g., 
Philosophy is at Al, a_ subsidiary 
class, compared with Dewey’s 100, a 
major class), and the use of figures 
and lower case letiers. 

In questions such as this, examples 
must be many, original and apposite. 


Q.2. (Outline a scheme of sihelj- 
guiding for a _ coilection of 20,000 
volumes to which readers have access). 

Consider first the nature of the 
open-access library in question. A 
public lending library is an obvious 
choice; it will be a fairly large depart- 
ment. Alternatively, a university or 
large college reference library. We 
may assume the term “shelf-guiding” 
to mean a system of guiding to shelf 
arrangement as a whole and in detail. 

(a) Plan. Some libraries provide 
readers with an information folder 
which includes a small plan, or one 
may be displayed in the department. 

(b) Class and bay guides. With a 
stock of 20,000, certain classes are 
bound to occupy several bays. Panel 
lettering may be preferred to placards, 
framed signs, and the like. 

(c) Shelf guides. Apart from adjust- 
able labels, there are the shelf 
placards mentioned in  Savage’s 
Manual, pp. 101-3. 

As a focal point, the catalogue 
should be properly placarded; to 
clinch the matter, follow the reader 
from catalogue to press, shelf, and 
individual book. Complications to be 
borne in mind include: broken order, 
the oversize sequence (likely to be 


fairly considerable); and musical 
scores, 
Q.3. (Explain why readers find that 


books on subjects in which they are 
interested may be distributed in several 
places on the shelves) 

[he reasons are:— 

(a) Practical: Libraries are normally 
organized into departments by func- 
tion rather than by subjects; therefore 

material on a given subject may be 
contained in more than one depart- 


ment. And, in each department, con- 
venience and economy of space may 
demand some arrangement by size, 
resulting in parallel sequences of 
books, and consequent separation of 
books on the same subject. Other 
separations may result from mistakes 
in shelving. 

(b) Theoreticai: A 
is concerned with the whole field of 
knowledge. Knowledge is complex 
and no subject can be isolated in com 
pletely watertight compartments. Sub- 
jects in fact merge into each other o1 
have distinct relationships with other 
subjects, and it is only by considering 
them together that the picture of 
knowledge as a whole emerges. Ina 
scheme of book classification the basis 
of arrangement is subject, and the aim 
is to secure the placing of “like books 
wiih like.” Classification progresses 
from the general to the specific, first 
determining broad groups of subjects, 
and then, within these groups, arrang- 
ing their narrower components. The 
classification automaticaily shows the 
essential relationship between subjects 
which may be described as the whole 
to part relationship, and as books are 
placed on the shelves of a library in 
the order of the classification scheme 
used, it is this relationship which they, 
too, exhibit. However, not all rela- 
tionships between subjects are of this 
kind. The words “broad” and “nar- 
row” have been used already: The 
same narrow “subject” [note the in- 
verted commas] may be subordinate to 
more than one broad “subject” 
When this occurs the classification 
scheme must provide a place for this 
narrow “subject” under each of the 
broad “subjects” of which it is a part; 
consequently, two books which have 
the same narrow “subject” in com- 
mon (and which are therefore clearly 
like each other) may well be separated 
on the shelves, and the task of dis- 
playing the relationship between them 


general library 


will devolve on the catalogue. The 
books are, indeed, like each other; 
but each of them is more like the 


books which immediately precede and 
follow and as it stands in jts place on 
the shelves. And the subjects of the 
two books are, in fact, not the same, 
for, though the books share a com- 
mon “material,” “material” by itself 
is not “subject”. 

A feature of a satisfactory answer 
to this question would be the examples 
cited. These should, if possible, be 
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original. 

Q.4. (Five definitions required). 

Although this type of question is 
usually regarded as a saving grace, it 
must not be assumed that a few super- 
ficial words (quoting or paraphrasing 
textbooks) will suffice. The emphasis 
is on classification theory in which 
most students appear to be well 
versed. Note the two parts: (i) define, 
(ii) explain. 

Define the anterior numeral classes 
clearly and simply and let the explan- 
ation point out their similarity to a 
generalia class, the inclusion of biblio- 
graphy, library science, etc., as a speci- 
fic subject, and their separation from 
the main schedules by the distinctive 
notation. 

Cross classification needs a tabu- 
jated example (not RAGS!) indicating 
clearly the characteristics involved, 
with a note on the results of using 
ambiguous terms. 

Enumerative classification probably 
provoked some puzzled frowns, but 
the scheme which sets out a place for 
every possible subject about which 
books may be written should be con- 
trasted with the scheme which uses a 
synthetic approach, giving basic units 
to be combined as each title warrants. 
(L. of C. versus Ranganathan). 

With modulation of terms the dis- 
tinction must be made between theor- 
etical canons and practical use. In 
actual schemes this requirement has 
little point. 

Likeness requires the observation of 
similar qualities (and differences) so 
that degrees of relationship may be 
established in an hierarchy. Again 
original examples are necessary. 

Q.5 (Alphabetical subject arrange- 
ment). 

The alphabetical subject arrange- 
ment of books is of value in any class 
when, under specific headings, an easy 
finding guide is required. It is for 
this reason that the practice is so 
common in the Library of Congress 
classification and is recommended by 
Dewey in the 14th and 15th editions. 
When applied to other schemes of 
classification, and to particular classes, 
the essential point is to determine the 
precise state of division at which the 
value of even more closely classified 
division is outweighed by ease of 
finding material. For this reason it 
is obvious that the method must be 
used to a greater or lesser extent 


according to the public to be served 
and also according to the subject 
under discussion. In other words, if 
the alphabetical characteristic is most 
useful at any particular point, jt is 
correct to use it. Throughout, the 
danger inherent in the existence of 
synonymous terms must be borne in 
mind. 

(a) Geographical areas are not 
usually suitable subjects to be 
arranged alphabetically. The essential 
feature is the locality and this should 
be the characteristic. It is obviously 
more useful to have material on 
Brighton arranged with material on 
Hove, both being subject arranged 
under Sussex, rather than to have 
Brighton with Bristol and Hove with 
Hull. Under specific towns, if further 
division jis desired, an alphabetical 
arrangement would have advantages. 

(b) Similar factors do not affect 
biography. Collective biography 
should preferably be arranged by 
subject. Individual biography that 
makes a contribution to a _ subject 
should go with the subject. But other 
individual biography, and this is a 
large section, is most usefully arranged 
in alphabetical order of biographee, 
the interest being in the person written 
about. 

(c) Recreations and amusements 
should definitely be subject-arranged 
alphabetically by the name of the 
recreation concerned. The method of 
Dewey, for example, of attempting to 
arrange by indoor and outdoor sports 
is never effective and the alphabetical 
arrangement is much to be preferred, 

(d) Flowering plants for gardens. 
The alphabetical arrangement under 
the main families is useful. Alpha- 
betical arrangement under the main 
heading FLOWERS would not be 
suitable since closely related plants, 
e.g. narcissus and daffodils, would be 
separated. But after division into 
family groups, a subject arrangement 
alphabetically is by far the best 
method. This is especially so in the 
case of the present example which 
specifies flowers for gardens. Flowers 
in the botany class (580) would 
require more detailed subject arrange- 
ment. 

(e) Private automobiles. An alpha- 
betical arrangement would appear to 
be very suitable for this section, prob- 
ably subject arranged by name of the 
model. 
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Q.6. (Trace briefly the history of 
auxiliary schedules during the past 
century, paying particular attention to 
changes in scope and purpose). 

Auxiliary schedules are used to 
“help out” the schedules by providing 
further division by (a) form, place 
and time; (b) viewpoint and internal 
aspects; (c) “division like the classifi- 


cation”, etc. Take each of the major 
schemes in turn and note special 
developments from one edition to 
another. 


In the first edition of Dewey (1876) 
we have the 9 form divisions; subse- 
quently local division is adopted, and 
with the 14th edition the full appar- 
atus of expanded form divisions, view- 
points (00) and Miscellaneous Com- 
mon Subdivisions, plainly showing the 
influence of U.D.C.’s documentation 
approach. With Cutter,—improved 
form divisions and an _ expansible 
Local List. The L/Congress counter- 
parts are the tables appended to 
classes, etc., for internal subdivision, 
with L/Congress shelf arrangement 
kept firmly in mind. Author Tables 
appended to class P are important. 
With Brown’s Categorical Tables we 
effect an economy and anticipate the 
synthetic approach.  Bliss’s System- 
atic Auxiliary Schedules (general; 
general-special; special), though de- 
tailed, do not make for unlimited 
number building as do U.D.C. and the 
Colon scheme. With U.D.C., thanks 
to the use of symbols, such as the 
basic : and (_ ), we are able to “seal 
off” numbers and give them special 
meanings. Remember the auxiliary 
numbers (introduced by — and .0) for 
internal subdivision of a division or 
section. 

Q.7. (Alternative location). 

Different views exist regarding (i) 
associations of major subject fields, 
and (ii) the ordering (arranging) of 
subject matter within a particular field. 
Authorities disagree and _ readers’ 
requirements vary. Hence the need 
for alternative locations. H, E. Bliss 
has dealt with alternative locations 
and methods in some detail. 

A generally acceptable sequence of 
main classes has yet to be achieved. 
(L. of C. Scheme is presented as a 
series of self-contained classes). Only 
Bliss’s_ classification makes _ specific 
provision for alternative placing of 
main classes. Important problems are 
presented by the increasing complexity 
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of subject interests, e.g. Mathematical 
Physics. | 
Alternative methods frequently 


result in alternative locations. Applied 
sciences and technologies, Biography, 
Geography, Subject Bibliography are 
examples of subjects where different 


methods of treatment can lead to 
alternative locations, Alternative 
method may affect only “internal” 
arrangement within a_ subject, e.g. 
Literature. 

Alternative location results also 


from subordinating subject content to 
“outward” form, e.g. The keeping to- 
gether of all periodicals. (Note that 


examples from the schemes were 
required). 
Q.8. (Ut has been reported that the 


Library of Congress will be responsible 
for editing the new 16th Edition of 
the Decimal Classification. W hat 
influence do you think this will have 
on the future of the scheme?). 

The wording of the question may 
have caused some difficulty. Does 
“the future of the scheme” mean its 
future status and popularity, i.e. the 
extent to which it will continue to be 
used, and its chances of adoption 
either by new libraries or by older 
libraries now using some _ other 
scheme? Or are we intended to con- 
centrate on the nature and arrange- 
ment of the schedules, stating what 
we think the 16th (and subsequent) 
editions will be like? In order to be 
safe we had better say something on 
both points. 

A satisfactory answer requires: 
(a) Knowledge of the principal fea- 
tures of the Decimal Classification — 
both 14th and 15th editions; (b) Some 
knowledge of the Library of Con- 
gress, and of the principal features of 
its classification; (c) Appreciation of 
the need for keeping a classification 
scheme “alive,” and (d) Appreciation 
of the difficulties involved in any 
drastic alterations to a scheme which 
is in wide use. Argument and com- 
ment are needed in the answer rather 
than a wealth of factual description. 
Many of the considerations to be 
noted would apply equally well even 
though some other organization than 
the Library of Congress were to be 
responsible for the editing. 

The provision made for the scheme’s 
revision, and the assurance that con- 
tinuity through successive editions 
would be maintained by the principle 


of “integrity of numbers” (i.e, that no 
changes would be made in the allo- 
cation of notation, and that basic 
numbers would remain valid) were 
undoubtedly important reasons for its 
wide adoption. Once the scheme had 
received the initial impetus to success, 
a snowball of popularity was created, 
and this very popularity began to 
exert pressure in various ways. For 
example, when the British National 
Bibliography was started in 1950 the 
Decimal Classification was, of neces- 
sity, adopted for its arrangement. In 
the United States, Dewey numbers 
have appeared on Library of Congress 
cards since 1933, and therefore both 
in Britain and America national cata- 
loguing and Dewey go hand in hand. 
The fact that the Library of Congress 
is now to be directly responsible for 
Dewey may be regarded as a further 
example of pressure which will result 
in raising the Decimal Classification 
to an official status higher than any 
it has had before. The Library of 
Congress commands confidence, and 
the knowledge that its resources (of all 
kinds) stand squarely behind Dewey 
will do much for Dewey’s prestige, 
and will be a new argument in favour 
of libraries which use Dewey retain- 
ing it in the future. It may also sway 
non-Dewey libraries, and will influ- 
ence the choice of a classification 
scheme by general libraries newly 
established. 

The future of the Decimal Classifi- 
cation would seem to be assured. 
What sort of a Decimal Classification 
will it be? The principle of integrity 
of numbers has already been men- 
tion. When considering the revision 
of any classification scheme there: is 
another principle of great importance, 
namely that of keeping pace with the 
advance of knowledge. It is unfor- 
tunate that these two principles con- 
flict with each other. Up to and 
including the 14th edition of the 
Decimal Classification. the main prin- 
ciple followed was that of integrity 
of numbers, but in the 15th edition 
(which was epoch-making), the editors 
were largely influenced by the idea of 
keeping pace with knowledge. In this 
edition about 1,000 topics were re- 
located, and this, added to the fact 
that, in spite of expansions at some 
points, the schedules as a whole were 
drastically reduced, brought the con- 
tinuity of successive editions to an end, 
and resulted in the situation of our 


having two Deweys instead of one,— 
a situation which had never really 
existed before, despite the various 
abridged editions. Although the 15th 
edition was called the “Standard” 
edition, many librarians found that it 
had to be used in connection with the 
14th. In 1953 appeared the 7th 
abridged edition of the Decimal Classi- 
fication. This, we are told, serves 
among other things as a forerunner 
of edition 16. So we now have three 
Deweys,—a _ position which is inter- 
esting in theory but irritating in 
practice. In the 7th abridged edition 
just over half the 15th edition’s re- 
locations are retained, the remainder 
being restored to the status of the 
14th. This action was taken in an 
attempt to meet the expressed require- 
ments of a number of American 
libraries, and js clearly a compromise. 
It is, moreover, a compromise which 
will be continued in the 16th edition. 
The 16th edition, we may hope, will 
incorporate the best features of both 
the 14th and 15th; as jit must stand 
on its own feet and be a scheme which 
can be applied successfully, by lib- 
raries already using the Decimal 
Classification as well as by new lib- 
raries, the variations in placings be- 
tween the different editions will have 
to be stated in the schedules (as alter- 
native locations) and also, perhaps, in 
the index. Libraries will then be able 
to determine the extent of renumber- 
ing which they are able to undertake. 
The index will undoubtedly be a full 
relative one, for the comparatively 
short original index of edition 15 (it 
was subsequently revised) provoked 
a storm of protest. The principle of 
integrity of numbers has been re- 
affirmed, and, in the future, relocation 
of numbers is to be made sparingly. 
Thus, in so far as the placing of sub- 
jects is concerned, it seems that the 
16th edition will be a return to the 
tradition of editions 1 to 14, though 
it will still have more changed num- 
bers than usual. What is likely to be 
the position with regard to the amount 
of detailed subdivision contained in 
the schedules? Detail is one of the 
features of the Library of Congress 
classification, but Dewey is intended to 
be a general scheme for use in lib- 
raries of varying types and sizes, and 
which, in America, normally employ 
dictionary catalogues. There is un- 
doubtedly a desire for short and 
uncomplicated class numbers, and we 








may expect that the attempt will be 
made to keep the length of numbers 
to a serviceable minimum. But Dewey 
is used in many libraries of con- 
siderable size, and classification must 
ensure that their books fall into 
manageable and not over-large groups. 
Therefore specific topics must be 
provided for, and no arbitrary limit 
can be set to the length of the nota- 
tion. Provision for specific topics will 
be by “enumeration” (as in previous 
editions of Dewey and in the Library 
of Congress scheme), though for de- 
tailed subdivision considerable use 
may well be made of alphabetical and 
chronological arrangement following 
the Library of Congress’ own practice. 
Form divisions and the provision for 
geographical subdivision must be 
retained, but if other synthetic ele- 
ments from the 14th edition are pre- 
served, their use may be left to the 
discretion of individual libraries. A 
main feature of the Library of Con- 
gress classification scheme is often 
stated to be its basis on bibliographical 
warrant. The certain application of 
this principle to Dewey’s schedules 
will result in a more even expansion 
of the tables, and in the detail of 
specification bearing a nearer rela- 
tionship to the number of existing 
books on the various specific topics. 
Where expansions and contractions 
of the 14th and 15th editions are con- 
cerned, we may expect the new 
schedules to show the influence of 
experts in the bibliography of subjects, 
as well as that of experts in subjects 
as such. Future revision may, per- 
haps, be by subiect groups as 
required. 

Q.9. 
Arts.”’) 

The useful arts in Dewey are medi- 
cine, engineering, agriculture, domestic 
economy, communication and com- 
merce, chemical technology. manu- 
factures, mechanical trades and build- 
ing. Of these, communication is 
hardly a useful art and chemical tech- 
nology is unnecessarily separated from 
chemistry at 540. The principle of 
arrangement appears to be arbitrary 
and seems to offer no definite advan- 
tage. Building might well be arranged 
with engineering and the combination 
of manufactures and mechanical 
trades, as in the 15th edition, is a 
forward step. 

Brown has no useful arts class, his 


(The arrangement of “ Useful 
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principle of theory followed by appli- 
cation precludes this. Consequently 
we find medicine at class G following 
the biological sciences; engineering at 
B following physics; agriculture and 
domestic economy at I in_ the 
economic biology class; commerce at 
L as a social science; communication 
at B; chemical technology at D fol- 
lowing chemistry; manufactures and 
mechanical trades distributed accord 
ing to the trades concerned; and 
building at B following architecture. 
[his is by no means a happy arrange- 
ment although inevitable given the 
theory on which the Brown scheme 
of classification is constructed. The 
separation of these obviously allied 
subjects serves no useful purpose and, 
indeed, acts as a hindrance to the 
people interested in those subjects. 

The Library of Congress has given 
fairly wide coverage to the useful 
arts section. Medicine is in class R; 
agriculture in class S; building, engi- 
neering, manufactures and domestic 
economy all in class T (technology). 
Communication and commerce are 
included in class H (social sciences) 
which appears to be its rightful place. 

In the Bliss Classification the class 
U contains most of the useful arts. 
However, the class excludes chemical 
technology, which follows chemistry 
as in Brown; and medicine which is 
included as a sub-division of anthro- 
pology. The class, however, includes 
engineering, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, arts, manufactures, domestic 
arts, building and commerce. On the 
whole the arrangement of Bliss is to 
be preferred except that commerce 
would perhaps be better arranged with 
the social sciences, 

Q.10. (On the Library of Congress 
Scheme—its growth and present day 
advantages and services). 

This question could be answered 


best by candidates with access to 
recent editions of L. of C. schedules 
and who were familiar with the 
Annual Reports of the Librarian of 
Congress. 

From 1815-1899, arrangement of 


books based on that of the Thomas 
Jefferson collection—i.e.. an adapta- 
tion of the Knowledge Classification 


of Francis Bacon. In 1899, Herbert 
Putnam, first professional Librarian 
of Congress, decided on _ reclassifi- 


cation. 
Intrinsic value of L. of C. classifi- 








cation is its  ‘ Bibliographical 
warrant.” Although resembling 
Cutter’s Expansive Classification in 
outline, it is the result of actually 
arranging a collection of books that 
has grown from 3} of a million in 
1899 to 54 millions to-day. The 
scheme has developed as an organic 
entity meeting the needs of this huge 
collection. The outline was first pub- 
lished in 1904. Separately published 
schedules (with indexes) offer a degree 
of subdivision rarely found. The 
Classification is under constant re- 
vision by specialists inside and outside 
the library. Hundreds of additions 
and changes are made annually— 
notified to users in the quarterly 
“Library of Congress Classification— 


Additions and Changes.” 

Since 1947, great progress has been 
made in publication of revised 
schedules—10 new editions, some very 
thoroughly revised, as G (Geography) 
—with a new classification for maps 
and atlases; Q (Science)—4th ed. 
1948; Sth 1950; R (Medicine) and U 
(Military Science) both 1952. 

All classes are to be kept in print, 

those classes not revised to include 
additions since last edition. 
L. of C. List of Subject Headings Sth 
ed. 1948 serves provisionally as an 
Index to the whole scheme. Monthly 
supplements are issued and a new 
edition is in progress. 

L. of C. catalogue cards have been 
available since 1901. 


A(ii) CATALOGUING 


Q.1. (Discuss the reasoning behind 
the several differences of opinion 
between the British and American com- 
mittees shown in the Anglo-American 
Code). 

The answer to this question requires 
the setting out. in more detail than is 
shown here, of the eight rules con- 
cerned. 

The American committee kept in 
mind Cutter’s injunction to remember 
the reader and the heading under 
which he was likely to look for a 
book. This explains the instruction 
to enter princes of the blood, noble- 
men, and changes of name (general 
rule, married women, and periodicals 
“latest mame”) under the form 
“decidedly better known”. Difficulties 
arise in deciding when a name is 
“better known” and to whom. 

The British committee favoured 
rules which were clear and avoided 
exceptions. Minto in his article in 
the L.A.R. July 1909 (referred to in 
Sharp’s Cataloguing) states that these 
decisions were largely governed by 
the tradition of printed catalogues. 
These were permanent, whereas card 
catalogues in the U.S. could be easily 
altered if required. 

For anonymous works (different 
spellings on title-pages, and transla- 
tions) the A.L.A. rules are in agree- 
ment with the desire to follow strictly 
the wording found on the title-page. 
The British rules are designed for 
economy, and, in the case of trans- 
lations, have the secondary purpose of 
bringing together all translations of a 
work, The latter advantage also 


applies to concordances, although the 
main purpose in making entry under 
the author concordanced is that such a 
rule is consistent with the rules for 
epitomes, excerpts, revisions, etc, 

Q.2. (Discuss critically the British 
Museum rule concerning pseudonyms). 

To ensure the perfect clarity so 
essential to every examination ques- 
tion, it would have been better if 
“critically” had been omitted, for no 
doubt the examiners meant the candi- 
date to discuss its advantages and its 
disadvantages equally. It was, of 
course, essential to start with that the 
candidate should know exactly what 
the rule says, and that he should 
appreciate the extent to which it is 
diametrically opposed to the Code 
rule. With that knowledge and appre- 
ciation, the rest was easy. The obvious 
adverse criticism is that it separates 
the works of an author who uses more 
than one pseudonym, or who uses 
both pseudonym and real name. The 
equally obvious advantage is that it 
uses the name on the title-page, the 
one under which most people will 
look. The rule goes even further by 
directing that authors who have 
written exclusively, or almost exclu- 
sively under one pseudonym, like 
George Eliot and Mark Twain, shall 
have all editions of their works that 
have been originally published under 
a pseudonym, entered under that 
pseudonym, even though the real 
name occurs in the book. 


Q.3. (Show your understanding of 
the A.A. Code rules for (a) change of 
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name, (b) compound 
princes of the blood). 

This is a straightforward question 
needing a good knowledge of the A.A. 
Code. Examples should always be 
given if appropriate. 

(a) Briefly, entry is made under the 
first name used as author, followed 
by the word “ afterwards’’. Reference 
should be made from the latter name 
to the first name. 

This is one of the rules the two 
codes disagreed upon. The American 
rule is to enter under the last name 
used as author, unless the first name 
is decidedly better known. Make a 
reference from the name not selected 


surnames, (c) 


for entry. 
English. Whetham, Sir William 
Cecil Dampier. afterwards Sir Wil- 


liam Cecil Dampier, With reference 
from Dampier, Sir William Cecil. 

American. Damper, Sir William 
Cecil. originally Sir William Cecil 
Dampier Whetham. 

(b) Many students confuse the rule 
for “compound surnames” with the 
rule for “surnames with prefixes”. 

Compound surnames are surnames 
made up of two or more parts, in 
English a hyphen is used to join the 
two parts together, while with Con- 
tinental names the junction may be 
made with conjunctions or by means 
of prepositions. The code enters under 
the first part of the name with refer- 
ences from other parts. 

e.g., Kaye-Smith, Sheila. 

Smith, Sheila Kaye-. 
Smith, Sheila. 

In practice it is always advisable 
to look up foreign names and see how 
they are treated in their own country. 
One of the commonest mistakes made 
in many libraries is to enter “ Roger 
Martin du Gard”, the French author, 
under “Du Gard, Roger Martin”. 
This is wrong as it is a compound 
surname and should be entered under 


See Kaye- 


Martin du Gard, Roger. (With a 
reference from Du Gard, Roger 
Martin). 


(c) Princes of the blood is another 
rule on which the two associations 


disagreed. The English rule is to 
enter members of the immediate 
families of sovereigns under their 


forename and make a reference from 
their title. 

The American rule is to enter them 
under their forename unless they are 
decidedly better known under their 
title. This is one of those occasions 


in which the English rule seems pre- 
ferable as it is clear and unambiguous. 


Q.4. The A-A code directs that a 
society is to be entered under the 
first word (not an article) of its cor 
porate name, and references mad 
from the name of the place where its 
headquarters are established and 
from any other name by which the 
society is generally known. An insti 
tution must be entered under the name 
of the place in which it is located and 
in general, reference is necessary from 
the name of the institution. An insti 
tution whose name begins with 
proper noun or adjective is entered 
under the first word of its name, and 
a reference made from the name of! 
the place where it is located. Ir 
order to understand the difference in 
treatment it is necessary to appreciate 
the essential difference between the 
two kinds of bodies. 

A society, therefore, is an organi 
sation of persons formed to foster: 
particular ideals, beliefs, interests or 
activities common to the membership 
It requires no permanent apparatus in 
order to conduct its business, its 
meetings need not be held in a build- 
ing, nor even in the same place on 
each occasion. Thus associations 
and clubs, guilds, academies, political 
parties, religious sects and orders of 
knighthood are included within the 
term “society” as used in the code. 
An institution differs in being a body 
which requires an_ establishment 
(buildings, special apparatus, etc.) in 
order to fulfil its essential function. 
The code identifies institutions with 
establishments and _ thus _ includes 
museums, art galleries, libraries, obser- 


vatories, schools, churches, botanical 
and zoological gardens within this 
category. 


A society, then, will normally tend 
to become known by its own name 
whereas an institution invariably be- 
comes identified with the locality of 
its premises because it cannot fulfil its 
function without its establishment. 
The code rules thus follow logically. 

The Library Association, being a 
society, should be entered under the 
heading Library association, London 
with reference from London. Library 
association. Similarly, the institution 
of Civil Engineers, despite its name, 
is entered as Institution of civil engi- 
neers, London, with reference from 
London, Institution of civil engineers, 
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It is the essential function and 
organisation of a corporate body 
which decides its treatment within the 
code. Kew Gardens is an institution 
and is entered as Kew. Royal gar- 
dens, with reference from Royal 
gardens, Kew. Likewise Greenwich 
Observatory is entered as Greenwich. 
Royal observatory, with reference 
from Royal observatory, Greenwich. 

The Smithsonian Institution and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum are 
examples of institutions whose names 
begin with proper nouns or adjectives. 
They are entered under their own 
names, as Smithsonian institution, 
Washington, D.C, and Victoria and 
Albert museum, South Kensington. 
With this class of institution the 
proper noun or adjective beginning 
the name is usually so distinctive that 
the institution becomes known by it; 
therefore the code allows this general 
exception. Nevertheless, reference is 
still required from the place where the 
institution is situated—in these two 
cases from Washington, D.C, Smith- 
sonian institution, and South Kensing- 
ton, Victoria and Albert museum, 
respectively. 

Q.5. (Comment on Cutter’s state- 
that “the convenience of the public is 
always to be set before the ease of the 
cataloguer’’). 

In this statement from Cutter’s 
introduction to “Rules for a diction- 
ary catalogue,” the author crystallises 
what is to-day, in theory at least, 
regarded as the basis of cataloguing. 
It means simply that the catalogue is 
designed for the user of the library 
and not for the cataloguer to show his 
or her scholarship. 

The catalogue is a too! for enabling 
one to exploit to the full the resources 
of a collection of books, and to show 
at a glance every particle of useful 
knowledge or information jin the 
stock. The more hard and fast rules 
there are, and the more a cataloguer 
is hemmed by restrictions, the easier 
is his task (even though it becomes 
more irksome and _ routine-like). 
Cataloguing is an art which aims at 
producing a useful tool, and for this 
foresight, imagination and a know- 
ledge of both books and readers is 
essential. 

As an example one might cite the 
Victoria Histories of the Counties of 
England. The editors of the earlier 
volumes are no longer with us and 


others have taken their places, but no 
particular editor can be said to be the 
founder or general editor, nor does 
general repute single out a particular 
person. The present sponsor of the 
venture is the London University 
Institute of Historical research, but 
this is of recent years only. The pub- 
lisher, formerly A. & C. Black, is now 
the Oxford University Press. The only 
constant and known feature is the 
series and under this most people 
would seek a particular volume, This, 
however, does not come within the 
tenets of the rules, nor is one allowed 
to show such consideration by the 
codes. Cutter allows a fair choice to 
the cataloguer in the interests of the 
reader. He stipulates the differences 
possible in the size of library and 
rules for large, medium and _ short 
entries. In subject headings he takes 
cogniscance of the type of library, 
whether technical, special or general. 
Where there is doubt, he rules for 
double entry, as for librettos, which 
are to be entered under both composer 
and librettist. In the case of psuedo- 
nymous works, he adds to the rules, 
usually given the definite provision for 
the use of a pseudonym even when 
the real name is known, if that person 
is accepted in literary history under 
the pseudonym. Although he rules 
that the latest name is to be used in 
the case of married women, titled per- 
sons, and people who have changed 
their names, he allows common sense 
to prevail when an earlier name or a 
lesser title is better known, as Horace 
Walpole for Earl of Orford and 
Francis Bacon for Viscount St. Albans, 
or Baron Verulam. 

The regional bureaux file British 
government publications under the 
departments rather than the state, as 
Trade, Board of, not Great Britain. 
Board of ‘Trade. Such departures 
from the rules are made in the 
interests of users of the catalogues. 


Q.6. (Special cataloguing problems 
of music, maps and incunabula). 

(a) Music itself is universal; its 
description must be in a_ specific 
language. Scores may be in English, 
the vernacular or actual title accord- 
ing to where edited, arranged or pub- 
lished; e.g.. Magic Flute, or Die 
Zauberfléte, or Il flauto magico. 

Rules applicable to books stipulate 
exact copy of the title-page. In music 
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this causes confusion. It is suggested 
that all possible titles should be 
entered in the main entry in a speci- 
fied order with parenthesis or brackets 
enclosing those which are not on the 
title-page. 

The med‘um of a particular score 
may cause difficulty. Bach’s Toccata 
and fugue in D minor, written for the 
organ, has been transcribed for many 
instruments or combinations—do we 
regard the piece or the medium as the 
more important—form or purpose? 

The extract or transcription of a 
small part of a major work also 
presents a problem; the common 
Handel’s Largo, for example, is really 
a transcription of the aria ‘“ Ombra 
ma fui” from the opera Xerxes. One 
has to decide whether all parts of a 
major work remain together, and 
whether the popular title is used in 
preference to the composer’s, 

Many musical scores are known by 
a form name—fugue, sonata, concerto, 
etc. One composer may write many 
in one form. This presents problems 
of distinguishing between them. It 
may be the key, or the opus number 
or a publisher’s numbering such as the 
Kochel numbers of Mozart’s works. 
In the former there is the variety of 
language signs demanding a uniform 
ruling whilst in the latter one must be 
assured of the authenticity and univer- 
sality of the numbering. 

Larger works, opera, oratorios or 
orchestral compositions. may be pro- 
duced in a variety of forms—full 
score in parts, miniature score, vocal 
score with pianoforte accompaniment 
or other obligato. It is necessary to 
show this in the entry. Again in the 
case of vocal music, the particular 
voice of an arrangement is important. 

The usual book entry is to some 
extent not applicable for music. The 
number of pages and the date are of 
small importance, the size is almost 
invariably of such unmanageable 
format that to record it is almost 
useless, but the edition or publisher 
or arrangement is of major impor- 
tance. 

(b) Maps form some difficulty at 
the outset owing to the demands pre- 
sented for their housing. Chief prob- 
lems revolve around the type of library 
collecting them. Where the study is 
geographic, economic, etc., the entry 
most looked for will be the area 
delineated, and of secondary impor- 
tance the subject matter, For example, 


a reader will require a map of 
place foremost, say Surrey or th 
Weald, and from this, perhaps, land 
utilization or geological formation. 

The cartographer, publisher 01 
sponsor will be important only in 
collections devoted to old and raré 
maps——for the study of maps, and 
their history rather than for up-to-date 
geographic information. 

The place and its name may pro 
duce several problems, owing to the 
fact that an alphabetical arrangement 
will dissociate Croydon from Surrey 
or Britain from England and Wales 
Again, common terms for areas will 
cut across accepted boundaries, e.g. 
Thames _ valley from __ Berkshire 
Middlesex, Surrey or Oxfordshire, or 
the Home counties from _ those 
counties bordering London. A deci 
sion must therefore be made for 
either the specific name of the area 
or a chain procedure starting from a 
state or country, or a classified ter- 
minology, and a ruling on popular 
regional names. 

The subject matter is of importance 
and either its specific name must be 
for an added entry heading and the 
subheading for the Place or vice versa. 

In most cases, iit is difficult to find 
an actual title of a map, or even a 
cartographer, or other respoasible per- 
son, but little uniformity can be 
found throughout a >ollection. 
Except in the case of such well- 
known cartographers as Saxton or 
Speed, the person responsible is rarely 
known to the mass of readers. 

After the heading has been decided 
several points arise which are of great 
importance. The size of the sheet, 
the scale of the map, the projection, 
the date (not of the actual sheet but 
the survey). In the case of the scale, 
in order to avoid confusion between 
English and foreign measure, it is 
best to give a ratio. 

(c) The great problem connected 
with incunabula is the fact that a 
very few ever have any experience in 
dealing with this type of material. 
For the sake of definition we usually 
include not only books printed before 
1500, but those of the early succeeding 
years. It must be remembered that 
these early publications were all pro- 
duced as individual books so that one 
copy may, and often did, differ from 
another copy of the same issue. Thus 
the entry must be that of a particular 
copy and NOT that for the edition of 
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the book. One must therefore examine 
the copy and make all the parts of 
the entry show exactly that particular 
copy with all its peculiarities and 
imperfections. 

In order to do this it is also neces- 
sary to be able to compare the copy 
with the entry and description of 
other copies of the same book. Thus 
a thorough knowledge of  biblio- 
graphical tools must be present as well 
as these tools themselves. This is not 
readily available in the large majority 
of average public libraries. Such 
tools as Hain’s Repertorium, or the 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke, to 
name only two, should be consulted. 

Incunabula are not always equipped 
with an author or title, nor the details 
of payer which we accept to-day, 
and the commencing lines, etc., must 
be called into service. The physical 
make-up demands a more detailed 
description and reference to other aids 
showing printers’ devices, etc., are 
necessary. 

The entry then must consist of the 
short title by which the work itself 
can be identified and then full des- 
cription, collation and bibliographical 
notes to show the aciual copy pos- 
sessed. 


Q.7 was among the “gift” questions 
in the paper. It called for a considera- 
tion “of the several physical forms of 
catalogue,” and went on to ask for an 
indication of “the conditions in which 
each may be preferred.” No doubt 
everyone thought of the printed, card 
and sheaf forms. and then developed 
the second part of the question. It 
did not call for any great measure of 
originality, and the examiners must 
have become thoroughly bored with 
reading a great number of necessarily 
more or less similar answers! Some 
measure of relief may have been pro- 
vided by the few candidates who saw 
possibilities in the B.N.B., whether as 
a feeder to our working catalogues or 
even as a substitute for them. Several 
possibilities have been’ envisaged 
recently in the professional press, and 
we may hear of more in the very 
near future. 

As regards the orthodox forms, the 
printed catalogue has a deal to com- 
mend itself in libraries that consist 
largely of permanent stock; those of 
the order of the British Museum, 
London Library, Westminster, Man- 
chester—to say nothing of its value as 
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a bibliographical tool to the rest of 
us. The conditions prevailing in most 
public libraries, and in many others, 
make the card catalogue technically 
superior to all others, especially if 
there is a national card scheme to 
feed it as there is in the United States, 
and as there may be here through the 
B.N.B. Some of the modern forms 
of sheaf catalogue are very suitable 
for smaller libraries with restricted 
display space, or for those with slender 
incomes permitting only small expen- 
ditures on this most valuable tool. 


Q.8. (Cataloguer’s tools) 

This was a question which most 
students will no doubt have answered. 
lhe choice of books is only limited by 
considerations of size and the degree 
of essentiality. Titles which could 
have been mentioned include :— 

i. ke Columbia Lippincott 
gazetteer of the world; edited by Leon 
Seltzer, 1952. A gazetteer is an essen- 
tial tool for the cataloguer in locating 
the precise geographical situation of 


places. The one-volume ‘‘ Columbia 
Lippincott ’’ is chosen because it is 
the only good up-to-date worid 


gazetteer available. In one alphabetical 
sequence of the names of towns, cities, 
states, mountains, rivers. etc., brief 
details are given of the location and 
extent, status, population, history, 
industries, and in some cases, the lan- 
guage of each. The inclusion of refer- 
ences from variant spellings and names 
of places increases its usefulness. 

2. Chambers’ biographical diction- 
ary, 1953. The identification of per- 
sons and the tracing of their full 
names, degrees and titles forms one of 
the main reference tasks of the cata- 
loguer. This dictionary lists, in one 
volume, persons of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern times, and of all coun- 


tries, the biographies mainly having 
been abstracted from the  multi- 


volumed Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. It 
is thus a trustworthy source of infor- 
mation, universal in scope, regarding 
the dates, careers and full names cf 
noteworthy personalities and, being a 
British publication, has sufficient em- 
phasis on the inclusion of British sub- 
jects to warrant its use as an abridged 
desk substitute for the ‘* Concise 
D.N.B.” 

3. Haydn, J., “ Dictionary — of 
dates . *” Although published in 
1910, “Haydn” is still the standard 
work of its kind, being possibly easier 
to use than Helen Keller’s ‘ Diction- 








ary of dates’ which is based on it. 
An invaluable aid to the cataloguer’s 
own education and memory, it is of 
universal scope, giving in one alpha- 
betical sequence of subjects, coun- 
tries, names of events, etc., the dates, 
circumstances and history of the chief 
events of all kinds, ancient, mediaeval 


and modern. Its usefulness is 
increased by the inclusion of cross- 
references and an index. The chief 


use of “Haydn” in the cataloguing 
department lies in the provision of 
historical information for classification, 
subject index entries and subject head- 
ings. 


Q.9. (Consider the purposes and 
methods of annotation in catalogue 
entries. State the type of library you 


have in mind). 

The words in the question which the 
wise student should underline are pur- 
poses, methods, and type of library. 

Modern annotation, as seen in public 
libraries, is the art of describing a 
book, beyond the words of the title- 
page, in order to help a reader to 
decide whether or not the book is suit- 
able for his purposes, or to cal! his 
attention to a book which he might 
otherwise ignore. This involves giving 
an explanation of the title when the 
words used appear misleading or 
ambiguous, together with notes on the 
authority and experience of the author 
in relation to the subject of the book. 

Such annotations should be _ brief 
and clearly expressed in words appro- 
priate to the type of person for whom 
the annotations are prepared, avoid- 
ing any criticism of the book. One 
must consider the treatment of the 
subject, whether a reader is presumed 
to have previous knowledge or not, 
i.e., whether the book is elementary, 
intermediate or advanced, provided 
that this is expressed by the author 
on the title-page; in the preface or 
foreword — otherwise one’s note 
approximates to criticsm. Any con- 
nection with earlier writings on the 
same subject by the author should also 


be noted. It is important to indicate 
whether the author presents new 
theories or merely te-states facts 


already known. my 
Faults to be avoided are: repetition 


of ideas in the title, inaccuracies, 
irrelevant details about the author, 
criticism, and verbose’ statements 


amounting to a précis of the contents. 
Q.10. Assign subject headings (with 
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any necessary references) for use in a 
dictionary catalogue to entries for 
books having the following titles :—- 


(a) Economics of nationalised road 
transport. 
Road transport—Nationalisation 
Nationalisation, see also Road 
transport—Nationalisation. 
Transport. see also Road trans- 
port. 
Government ownership see 
Nationalisation. 
(b) Maps and their makers. 
Maps. 


Cartography see Maps. 

(c) How to paint portraits in oils. 
Portrait painting. 
Painting see also Portrait painting. 
Oil painting see also Portrait 

painting. 

(d) Cigarette card collecting. 
Cigarette card collecting. 
Collecting see also Cigarette card 


collecting. 
Hebbies see also Cigarette card 
collecting. 
(e) What the Queen will see: places 


of interest in Australia and New 
Zealand. 
needs double entry. 


1. Australia Description and 
travel, 
2. New Zealand—Description and 
travel, 
(f) Hatred, ridicule or contempt: libel 
cases. 
Libel. 
Defamation see Libel. 
Law see also Libel. 
Torts see also Libel. 
(g) Battery systems and egg produc 
tion. 
Egg production. 
Poultry see also egg production 


(h) Flying saucers. 
Flying saucers. 


Interplanetary flight. See also 
flying saucers. 
(j) The Platonic renaissance in Eng- 


land. 

This is, I think, a very difficult one 
to do. The subject is not at all clear 
fromthe _ title. Is_ the subject 
* Platonism *? or English social his- 
tory or what? Assuming it is the first : 

Plato and Platonism. 

Philosophy. See also Plato and 
Platonism. 

(k) Statistical analysis in biology. 

Biology—Statistics. 

Statistics see also as a sub-division 
under other subjects, e.g. 
Biology—Statistics. 
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A (iii). PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 


Q.1. Classified file 

781.50832 
Brown, Maurice J E : 

Schubert’s variations, by Maurice J. E, Brown, London, MacMillan 
& co. Itd.; New York, St. Martin’s press, 1954. 

[8], iii,[1],194 p. front. (facsim.) 224 cm. 

Contains a 2-page index of Schubert’s works. 

Considers historical and personal aspects of Schubert’s variations, then, 
in chronological order, the experimental period, the song variations and 
the piano variations. 


Author and title index 
Brown, Maurice J E 


Schubert’s variations. 1954. 781.50832 
Subject index (using chain procedure) 
Schubert, Franz: Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Musical form 781.5 
Form: Music 781.5 
Music 780 


Comments 


1. All tutors agreed on the class number. Students who tried to place 
this with other works on Schubert are forgetting that the subject index shows 
that relationship. The classification scatters aspects of a composer’s work. 


2. Musical form could be. indexed as 781.5083. Dewey gives 781.5 as 
the general head “Music forms”; but at 781.5083 he gives “Forms of music”. 
In such cases follow Dewey’s own index—in this case 781.5 is given, 


3. In the subject index, if the student did not know Schubert’s forename 
he should have indicated its omission (e.g., Schubert, :). When a person 
(individual or corporate) is the subject, the form of his name should be the 
same as when he is author. 


4. This is a good example of how the full chain of index entries is 
warranted even for a single title: all the words indexed above are key-words 
likely to be looked up by a reader wanting this subject. 


5. If chain procedure is not followed, the index entries would be: 


Schubert, Franz: Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Variations: Musical form 781.50832 
Music: Variations 781.50832 


6. Using Brown, the class number is C461. The index entries are identical 
with those for Dewey, both when using chain procedure and when not using it. 


Q.2. Classified file 
796.00037 
Official rules of sports & games, 1954-1955. Illustrations by H. Radcliffe 
Wilson. London, Nicholas Kaye, 1954. 
539 p. illus., diagrs. 19 cm. 
Arranged alphabetically; almost every major game played to-day has 
been included. 
Author and title index 
1. Official rules of sports & games, 1954-1955. 
1954. 796.00037 
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2. Wilson, H Radcliffe, illustrator. 
Official rules of sports & games, 1954-1955, 


1954. 796.00037 
Subject index (using chain procedure) 
Sports 796 
Games, Outdoor 796 


Comments 
1. Five tutors agreed on the class number. One tutor points out that 
there is no specific mention of outdoor games in the transcript, so that a 
student would be justified in placing it at 790. Several tutors complain of th: 
lack of information on this point, 
2. An index entry: Games 796, is incorrect. Games in general go at 790 
3. If chain procedure is not used the index entries would be: 
Sports: Rules 796.00037 
Games, Outdoor: Rules 796.00037 
4. Using Brown, this subject finds the SC at its worst, with the general 
subject Sports and Pastimes (H900) following the special Athletic Sports 
(H720) and Outdoor Games (H750). H900.771 is perhaps the best number 
with these index entries: 


Sports and Games (General) H900 
Games and Sports (General) H900 
H700.771 is acceptable, but the index entries must show its narrower meaning 
Sports and Pastimes (Athletic) H700 
Games and Sports (Athletic) H700 
Q.3. Classified file 
327 
Toynbee, Alfred, and Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T , editors. 
. . The world in March, 1939; edited by Alfred Toynbee . .. and 


Frank T, Ashton-Gwatkin. Issued under the auspices of the Royal institute 
of international affairs. London, New York [etc.] Oxford university 
press, 1952. 

546,xvi p. 3 maps (2 col.) 23 cm. (Survey of international affairs, 
1939-1946). 
Full references to authorities are given in footnotes. 


Author and title index 


1. Toynbee, Alfred, and Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T , editors. 
The world in March, 1939. 1952. (Survey of international affairs, 
1939-1946). 327 
2. Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T , joint-editor. 
Toynbee, Alfred, and Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T , editors. 
The world in March, 1939. 1952. (Survey of international affairs, 
1939-1946). 327 


3. Gwatkin, Frank T Ashton- 
see Ashton-Gwatkin, Frank T 
4. Royal institute of international affairs. 
{entry as for 2]. 
5. Survey of international affairs, 1939-1946. 
{entry as for 2]. 
Subject index (using chain procedure) 


International relations 327 
Foreign relations 327 
Political science 320 
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Comments 

1. Three tutors agreed on the above class number. Strictly speaking, a 
more specific number would be 327.0904—Foreign relations in the 20th century. 

2. 327 is preferable to 909.82 which is general history, whereas this book 
deals specifically with foreign relations, 

3. Students who gave 940.5311 (Causes of the War) should realize that 
such a decision would imply making virtually a special collection on the War. 

4. Students who check their answers by BNB should realize that this 
book is treated there as part of a continuing serial, being given title entry 
and the form division 05 (Periodicals). This utilizes information not given 
in the transcript. 

5. If chain procedure is not used the entry Political science 320 would 
be omitted. 

6. Using Brown, the class number is L259, with the same index entries as 
for Dewey. The letters sv (for 1939) could be added. 

7. Half the tutors entered it under the Royal institute of international 
affairs. One tutor interprets “ under the auspices of ” as relating to publication, 
and places the Institute in the imprint. 


Q.4. Main entry. 
Constable, W G ‘ 
. Richard Wilson, [London] Routledge & Kegan Paul [19 ] 

xli.[1].306 p. 160 pl. 25 cm. (Half title: English master painters. 
Ed. by Herbert Read). 

Select bibliography, p.1-5. 

Aims to provide a corpus of Wilson’s portraits, subject pieces and 
landscapes, with ail available facts about them and about his life. 
Text mainiy consists of notes on the plates. 

759.2 
Added entries and references (Author and title) 
1. English master painters. Ed. by Herbert Read. 
Constable W G : 
Richard Wilson. [19 ] 759.2 
Read, Herbert, editor 
see English master painters. Ed. by Herbert Read. 


te 


Added entries and references (Subject) 

3. Wilson, Richard 

{entry as for 1]. 
4. Painters, English 

see also names of individual painters, e.g. Wilson, Richard. 
5. English painters see Painters, English, 
6. Artists see also Painters 
Comments 


1. All tutors agreed on the class number. If Wilson’s dates were known 
07 would be added. 


2. In the subject work the first problem is due to the fact that the specific 


subject (Wilson) should have been entered, according to the Code, as an added 
author entry (assuming Constable was treated as the author; all tutors except 
one treated him so). There is no order of precedence in cataloguing as between 
added subject entry and added author entry, and all tutors except one gave 
Wilson as a Subject entry. 

3. In choosing references the form “ Painters” is preferred to “ Painting ” 
since the book deals with a person. 
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4. In deciding betwen artist and author of text for the Main entry heading 
the relative proportions of illustrations and text are a good guide, as here. 

5. The only evidence of date is that a contemporary, Herbert Read, edits 
the series. [19 ] is as near as we can go. 

6. Using Brown, the class number is X8915, if we follow Brown’s own 


preference (Intro, to SC, p.25). But A676.41 is equally correct. A680/8915 
is strictly for paintings without text. 


.5. Main entry 
The Nineteenth century (periodical) 

Nineteenth-century opinion; an anthology of extracts from the first 
fifty volumes of the Nineteenth century, 1877-1901. Compiled and edited 
by Michael Goodwin. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin books, 1951. 

282,[5] p. 18 cm. 

In 1951 the Nineteenth century changed its name to the Twentieth 
century. 

The extracts are arranged in groups—e.g.. the social conscience; the 
emancipation of women; religion and morality; the soul and future life; 
the public taste; British imperialism, etc. 

304 
Added entries and references (Author and title) 
Nineteenth century opinion. 

The Nineteenth century (periodical). 

Nineteenth century opinion; an anthology of extracts from the first 

fifty volumes of the Nineteenth century, 1877-1901. 1951. 304 
Goodwin, Michael, editor. 

{entry as for 1]. 


The Twentieth century (periodical). 
see The Nineteenth century (periodical). 


Added entries and references (Subject) 
Social sciences—Addresses, essays, lectures. 


Essays see also general subjects with the sub-division Addresses, 
essays, lectures, e.g., Social sciences—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Comments 


1. Half the tutors chose 304 as covering the majority of topics. 


2. A more cautious choice was 052, since the book includes material 


from the 100, 200, 300 and possibly 500 classes. On this score, 040 is also 
possible here, for it is no function of the classification to keep together works 
with a common origin, which is what choosing 052 seeks to do (the author 
catalogue shows the connection of this book with the periodical from which 
it originated). 


3. The subject of the book is not the psychology and nature of public 
opinion (301,154) but the varied topics given in the annotation. 
4. The Code rule for the heading is 122, Extracts from periodicals—a 


great favourite of the examiners. Notice that an added entry under title of 
collection is necessary. 


5. Three tutors gave * Pelican Books’ as a series note. None suggested 
a series entry for it. 


6. Using Brown, L000.954 seems to be best. Otherwise, A052 (general 
reviews) or N301 (general collections of essays). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


One is constantly hearing com- 
plaints about the apathy towards the 
profession encountered in many of its 
members, particularly the female 
species. | wonder if those loud in 
condemnation ever pause to consider 
that the following reason may be one 
of the causes of that certain decline 
in enthusiasm that too often accom- 
panies the long grind towards a Fel- 
lowship qualification. 

Many a girl would work more wil- 
lingly for this if she felt that some 
reward would be forthcoming, but 
again and again executive and higher- 
graded posts are given to men, per- 
haps with less qualifications than 
those possessed by female competitors. 
Surely if our female friend has gone 
as far as this to establish her claim to 
a successful career, she should be 
given a fairer chance to put her 
theoretical qualifications into prac- 
tice, and not be left in some secon- 
dary position unworthy of her talents. 

Even if she is fortunate enough to 
be short-listed for a post, she is again 
rejected on the grounds that it may 
not be advisable to have a female in 
charge of a _ mixed staff, or, more 
likely still and with a knowing nod 
or wise wink, because a girl is not 
such *“‘a safe bet” as far as perma- 
nency is concerned, for who knows, 
she may stil! desert the fold and get 
married. But why this ready assump- 
tion?—better by far to give the appli- 
cant an equal chance and a fair trial. 


ELISABETH D. SCOTSON, 


Assistant, Newcastle-upon-Tyne P.L. 


G.L.D. LIST OF REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


| feel [| must write and say that 
Mr. Ardern’s review of the Union list 
of reference books edited by Dr. 
Walford, is very misleading. The 
suggestions made by Mr. Ardern 
would improve the work but why does 
he not refer to the long list of errata 
issued with the book? This list 


reports at least twelve cases where the 
locations given refer to other books 
than those under which they appear. 
Although Kensington is referred to in 
the list of libraries it does not appar- 
ently possess any of the reference 
books. Is this so or have all the 
books been credited to Kingston-on- 
Thames? The choice of someone with 
a better acquaintance of London lib- 
raries than Mr. Ardern as reviewer 
would have possibly resulted in these 
inaccuracies being observed. They 
considerably reduce the value of the 
work. 

My reference library staff find the 
book useless for the purpose for which 
it was compiled. 

F. A. RICHARDs, 
Borough Librarian, Battersea. 

[Dr. Walford points out that no 
returns were, in fact, received from 
Kensington, although it was hoped 


that these would be forthcoming; this 
is an inconsistency, not an inaccuracy, 
The errata list referred to by Mr. 


Richards corrects the unfortunate 
errors in the arrangement of the 
original publication. The list was not 
available to Mr. Ardern at the time 
of writing his review.] 





NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the fol- 
lowing Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 1955: 


Honorary Secretary, Honorary 

Treasurer, Honorary Editor, and 

six nationally elected Councillors. 

Nominations must be made in writ- 
ing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the 
nominee, and reach me not later than 
15th October, 1954. 


W. TYNEMOUTH, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Central Library, 
New Bridge Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
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CHARLES NOWELL 


The half-unconscious tribute to 
Manchester Public Libraries contained 
in this month’s editorial was alread 
written when news was received of 
the sudden death of the City Librarian 
Mr. Charles Nowell, at the age of 63 
Mr. Nowell had been a member of the 
L.A. Council since 1925, and wa 
President of the Library Association 
in 1948. He was a warm-hearted man 
whose strongly held views on library 
matters were always forcefully ex 
pressed, whether informally, in com 
mittee, or in print. His occasional 
differences of opinion’ with _ this 
Association are matter of history; they 
serve only to sharpen our regret at 
his untimely passing. 





ROUND THE DIVISIONS—» 


MIDLAND 


The Inaugural Meeting of the 
Midland * Branch’ was held at the 
Birmingham Central Library on Feb- 
urary 10th, 1910, when Mr. W. C, 
Berwick Sayers, then President of the 
Association, spoke on “ The Assistant 
Librarian: present and future.” The 
firs’ Chairman was Mr. H. W. 
Checketts, of the Birmingham Univer- 
sity Library, and the first Hon. Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. Ewart Owen, of Coventry. 
At the Annual General Meeting in 
1932 it was decided that (from 1933 
onwards) for the purpose of holding 
meetings (except annual meetings) the 
Midland Division of the A.A.L. and 
the Birmingham and District Branch 
of the Library Association should 
delegate their powers to a Joint Com- 
mittee, composed ‘of representatives 
from the two Committees concerned. 
The meetings thus organised would 
consist of: (a) Junior meeting, (b) 
Meeting for the transaction of Branch 
and Divisional business, and (c) 
Library Association Meeting. This 
arrangement proved very satisfactory 
and continued until 1952. During the 
latter part of this year the whole 
matter was reconsidered and _ the 
Branch recommended that the Joint 
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-CRAMERS 
for MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 
AND MUSIC BINDING 


139, New Bond Street 
London, W.1 


%& Special Music Enquiry Bureau 











Berkshire Bookbinding 
Co., Ltd. 


(Directors J. E. Cook and P. E. Cook) 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


NON-FICTION AND 
REFERENCE BINDINGS 
ARE OUR SPECIALITY 


27, ELDON TERRACE 
READING, BERKS. 


Telephone: Reading 60688. 








APOLOGIES 
to the Man in the Moon 


Sorry—we are as yet unable to enrol 
subscribers on the Moon, though a 
lunar representative descending on 
any part of the British Isles to acquaint 
himself authentically with current 
terrestrial affairs,;would not have many 
miles to walk to one of nearly 500 
Public Libraries which are equipped 
with KEESING’S. 











Committee be disbanded. This was 
approved at the Divisional Annual 
Meeting and since then each body has 
arranged its own meetings. During 
1953-54 the Division has been “feeling 
its feet” after 20 years of joint meeting 
arrangement. There is still active 
co-operation with the L.A, Branch and 
also with the West Midlands Group 
of the Reference and Special Libraries 
Section, and it is hoped to arrange 
joint meetings in the near future. It 
can be said that since separate meet- 
ings have ben arranged they have been 
attended by many more young assis- 
tants, but by many fewer senior 
librarians. Young assistants have 
played a prominent part in discussions 
following the various papers pre- 
sented. 

The Division covers the counties of 
Hereford, Oxford, Salop, Stafford, 
Warwick and Worcester. Birmingham 
is the natural centre of the area and 
the industrial region around it con- 
tains many small and medium-sized 
library authorities. The boundary 
areas of Herefordshire and Oxford- 
shire are close to other Divisional 
areas, but meetings are arranged here 
whenever possible and every attempt 
is made to secure their representation 
on the Divisional Committee. In the 
Annual Report for 1910 a member- 
ship of 27 is recorded; in 1953 mem- 
bership was 526, second highest in 
the country. 

Although the needs of the young 
assistant are of prime consideration, 
every effort is made to find speakers 
and subjects of interest to junior and 
senior alike, in the fields of both 
librarianship and literature. Meetings 
now usually consist of afternoon visits 
to local places of interest, tea and 
evening meeting, when A.A.L. publi- 
cations are on sale. Joint meetings 
with other Divisions have always been 
a feature of Divisional policy and it 
is hoped to continue these in ‘the 
future. 

The Birmingham School of Lib- 
rarianship and L.A. Summer School 
are well-supported by A.A.L. mem- 
bers as organisers, lecturers and 
students. Several members of the 
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Division act as A.A.L. corespondence 
course tutors. 

In recent years the Division has 
published Student’s Guide to Library 
Resources in the Midlands, edited by 
H. A. Whatley, F.L.A. (1952), and 
The Private Press, by G. Turner, 
F.L.A. (1954). The latter is based on 
a lecture give at the Birmingham 
Summer School and later published in 
Open Access, journal of the L.A. 
Branch and the Division. This quar- 
terly printed journal takes the place of 
the duplicated ‘Midland Division 
News Sheet’. The Editorial Committee 
is composed of representatives of 
Branch and Division and the Hon. 


Editor is a co-opted member of the 
Divisional Committee. Notices of 
meetings, etc., are included in Open 
Access whenever possible. 

The Council of the Association has 
accepted an invitation to hold the 
Annual Week-end Conference jn this 
Division in 1955, and accommodation 
has been’ reserved at University 
House, Birmingham, for the week-end 
April 1—-3, when it is hoped that a 
full programme will be arranged. 

We in the Midland Division con- 
sider that the A.A.L. still has a vital 
part to play in present-day librarian- 
ship, in both the national and local 
spheres. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. 


FIRST GRADE LIBRARY ASSIS- 
TANT. Applications are invited for 
the post of First-Grade Library Assis- 
tant (Tutor in the School of Librarian- 
ship). University degree and full pro- 
fessional qualifications in Librarian- 
ship are essential. 


The salary scale is £750 x £50— 
£1,050 per annum (the scale recog- 
nised for the Provident Fund is £750 x 


£50—£950). There is also a_ tem- 
porary cost of living allowance for a 
married man (at present £234 per 
annum), 

Applications (with copies of testi- 
monials) should state age, academic 
and professional qualifications, experi- 
ence in library work and of teaching, 
and give the names of two referees 
to whom the University may refer. 
Two copies of the application and 
testimonials should reach the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom a 
memorandum on the post should be 
obtained) not later than 30th Septem- 
ber, 1954. An additional copy should 
be sent direct by air mail to the 
Registrar, University of Cape Town, 
Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, 
South Africa, by the same date. 

The post is vacant from January, 
1955. 


Applications are invited for the post 
of UNIVERSITY SUB-LIBRARIAN. 
A University degree, full professional 
qualifications in librarianship and at 
least five years’ experience in library 
work are essential. 

The salary scale is £1,200 x £50 
£1,450 per annum (the scale recognised 
for the Provident Fund is £1,050—- 
£1,400). In addition there is a tem- 
porary cost of living allowance for a 
married man (at present £234 per 
annum). 

Applications (with copies of testi- 
monials) should state age, academic 
and professional qualifications, experi- 
ence, publications and research work, 
and knowledge of languages, and 
give the names of two referees to 
whom the University may refer, 

Two copies of the application and 
testimonials should reach the Secre- 
tary. Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 (from whom a 
memorandum on the post should be 
obtained) not later than 30th Septem- 
ber, 1954. An additional copy should 
be sent direct by air mail to the 
Registrar, University of Cape Town, 
Private Bag, Rondebosch, Cape Town, 
South Africa, by the same date. 
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